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conclusion without the premisses ; though now and then he
works out a lesson in analysis as nobody else can. They
were written under peculiar circumstances of domestic
anxiety which would have completely paralysed another
man: the marvel is that he was able to deliver these
lectures at all, "looking round with a self-possessed air."
And while they sum up his standpoint at the time, they
must have been wholly unintelligible to any who had not
read his previous works. Perhaps, too, it was hasty of
the writer to suppose that the modern Scotch have John
Knox's respect for the authority of the Bible: or that the
slight suggestive touches, with which he sketched contrast-
ing ages of thought and schools of art, would be easily
recognised and read by people who, in the surprise of his
sudden raid, so far forgot their schooling as to declare, with
the Athen(Bum> that the Middle Ages were characterised by
cannibalism and obscenity, and that Dante seldom drew
an image from nature; who, in the act of defending Greek
art against Ruskin the Goth, had never heard of the Im-
portant Stele of Aristion, known as "The Soldier of
Marathon"; who, as judges of modern art, found that
" water-colour painting can scarcely satisfy the mind craving
for human action and human passion "; and " objected to
the painting of contemporary history because we have
had enough of portraits, and as for modern battles, they
are mere affairs of smoke and feathers."

Why do I rake up these old quarrels? Because the
modern Ruskin-reader, innocent of history, is often surprised
and pained at indications of bitterness he cannot explain,
and suspects some cankering grudge on the author's part,
some moral defect which invalidates his judgment and
impairs his argument. Whereas the truth is that duringlkchapel-reader."L.  I.                                                                         22 in the process, may be
